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QUEENSLAND. 


PAPERS 


WORKING OF TAXATION ON THE 
UNIMPROVED VALUE OF LAND 
IN QUEENSLAND. 


No. 1. 

The SECRETARY OF STATE to the GOVERNOR. 

(Sent 4.45 p.m., April 5, 1906.) 

Telegram. 

April 5, 1906. Please send home as soon as possible any reports or other 
information available as to working of taxation on unimproved value of land, both 
for -Municipal and State purposes, in Queensland. Information specially desired 
as to effects of land value taxation on building trade, on rent, on incidence of taxa- 
tion, on house property and vacant sites, respectively, and on land speculation. — 
Elgin. 


No. 2. 

The DEPUTY-GOVERNOR to the SECRETARY OF STATE. 

(Received June 25, 1906.) 

Government House, Brisbane, Queensland, 

My Lord, May 15, 1906. 

In reply to your Lordship’s telegraphic despatch, received on the 6th April 
ultimo,* asking for information as to the working of taxation on unimproved value 
of land for Municipal and State purposes in Queensland, I have the honour to 
submit a letter from the Premier, in which he states that he has been unable to 
obtain the particulars desired. 

2. To-day I sent your Lordship a cablegram! to the above effect. 

I have, &c., 

JOHN COOPER, 

Deputy -Governor. 


* No. 1. 

1500 Gt 889 Wt 27318 2/08 D 4c S 6 30938 


t Not printed. 
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Enclosure in No. 2. 

g m> . Chief Secretary’s Office, Brisbane, May 8 ?> 1906. 

Adverting to a telegraphic despatch which your Honour received from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 6th April last, asking for information as 
to the working of taxation on unimproved value of land for Municipal and State 
purposes in Queensland, I beg leave to inform your Honour that neither from any 
Public Department nor from the Local Authorities Association can I get the partic- 
ulars desired. It is understood, however, that Mr. L. G. Corrie, the late Mayor 
of Brisbane, is preparing for the Association referred to a report on the subject, 
and I shall endeavour to obtain from him as soon as possible what information he 
has been able to .collect on the matter. 

I have, &c., 

A. H. Barlow, 

Acting Premier. 

His Honour 

The Deputy- Governor, 

Brisbane. 


No. 3. 

The GOVERNOR to the. SECRETARY OF STATE. 

(Received September 16, 1907.) 

My Lord, Government House, Brisbane, Queensland, August 8, 1907. 

Adverting to your Lordship’s telegraphic despatch of the 6th April, 1906,* 
relative to the taxation in Queensland on the unimproved values of land, 1 have 
the honour to forward herewith a copy of a letter received on the subject as a 
result of enquiries made by the Treasury Department of this State. 

I have, &c., 

CHELMSFORD, 

Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 3. 

Sm The Treasury, Brisbane, July 23, 1907. 

With further reference to cable message of the 6th April, 1906, from the 
Secretary of State for the Celonies, asking for information as to the wording ol 
taxation on unimproved values of land, I have the honour to point out that there is 
no such tax collected by the Government of this State. 

I may add that the State is divided into Local Government areas. 1 hese areas 
are governed by elective Local Authorities who are charged with the construction 
and control of all roads, bridges, ferries, wharves, jetties, and other necessary 
public works. The Local Authorities have power to levy for these purposes general 
rates not exceeding threepence in the £ on the unimproved land value of the proper- 
ties in the area ; also special rates for such purposes as water supply or tramway 
construction, &c. . c , ■, 

The effect of this land value taxation has been to depreciate the value of land 
held for investment or speculative purposes and to stimulate the utilization oi 
vacant land when practicable so as to obtain some return for the rates paid. Ihe 
exemption of improvements from taxation has a, tendency to encourage building 

operations^ards the effect on rentS) i t } s obvious that the rentals from improved 
properties can be lower with taxation on land only than they would have to be to 
give the same percentage of return if the improvements were also taxed. 

I have, &c„ 

T. W. Connah, 

Under- Secretary. 

The Under-Secretary, 

Chief Secretary’s Department, 

Brisbane. 


* No.. 1, 
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No. 4. 

The GOVERNOR to the SECRETARY OF STATE. 

(Received December 28, 1907.) 

My Lord, Government House, Brisbane, Queensland, November 19, 1907. 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of Mr. Comes report on the 
taxation of land values as requested in your Lordship’s despatches of the 7th ot 
March and the 25th of September last.* ...... , ,, 

The report in question has only quite recently been published and the apparent 
delay in forwarding it was due to this cause. 

J I have, &c., 

CHELMSFORD, 

Governor. 


Enclosure in No. 4. 

Unimproved Land Value Taxation in Queensland 
By Leslie Gordon Corrie, f.l.s. (Lon.), President, Queensland Institute of 
Architects. 

(Brisbane, 1st August, 1907.) 

By Authority : 

George Arthur Vaughan, Government Printer, William Street. 

1907. 

Unimproved Land Value Taxation in Queensland. 

Provision of Legislation. 

Queensland was constituted a colony in 1859 by separation from New South 
Wales, and in 1901 was constituted one of the States of the Commonwealth ot 

Australia.! g( ^ emment in the new C0 i 0 ny was at first conducted under the then 

existing New South Wales laws. . . , , , , „ 

The Queensland Parliament duly formulated its own local government statutes, 
such as the “ Municipal Institutions Act of 1864, ” with its various amending Acts, 

In these early statutes the usual annual value mode— including improvements, 
if any— was provided as the means for local government rating, the income so 
raised being more or less endowed out of the colony’s consolidated revenue. 

In 1878 (Griffith, Premier), “ The Local Government Act of 1878 was passed 
for the consolidation and amendment of the existing laws relating to municipal 
institutions, and to provide more effectually for local government. 

This principal statute dealt with all the existing areas controlled by local govern 
ment— eighteen in number— and also made provision for the optional extension ot 

the system to the rest of the colony. , . . , 

In the case of ordinary rateable property, the valuation was to be computed on 

the net annual value, including improvements. t .u. rmm h'nHn 

Pastoral tenants were to be rated on the annual value of those Crown lands 
leased^to fteim Prem ; er y a Bill was introduced to provide for local 

government in areas outside municipalities, these lafter to remain controlled by 
the existin^Act^^ ^ ;nt j tule j « T j le Divisional Boards Act of 1879,” the areas 

coming under it to be called Divisions. ...... ovf .indnn 

In this new Act will be found the initial steps m the direction of the exclusion 
of the values arising through improvements. . , 

Its framers were charged on the one hand with bias in favour of the squatting 
industry because the Bill provided for the. annual rents payable on. the leased 
Crown lands, in place of the annual value of the same being taken as the valuation 
basis. On the other hand, it w as contended the introduction of any such measure 

* Not printed. 
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was a direct attack upon the country districts, the settlement and improvement of 
the lands within which (consisting as they almost entirely did upon lands leased 
from the Crown) was of such vital importance to a young and practically unsettled 
country, that it was considered the national funds ought to provide for local expendi- 
ture. 

The discussions on this measure form instructive reading, as the same centre 
round the question of the inequity, under certain conditions, of rating improvements. 

Through these debates came some little advance towards unimproved land value 
rating, though the essence of the principle was imperfectly grasped, the strongest 
advocates for concession on improvements in the country districts declaring them- 
selves solidly in favour of full toll on improvements elsewhere. 

It was suggested in the Legislative Assembly that, as considerable areas of 
country lands were either under lease or in process of conditional purchase, or by 
homestead selection, from the Crown, with certain improvements obligatory, it was 
only fair that such improvements be excluded from any incidence of value for rating 
purposes, if for no higher reason than that conditional purchasers might otherwise 
delay carrying out those obligatory improvements to the great disadvantage of the 
district and colony. 

An endeavour to exclude all improvements other than houses and buildings, in 
regard to the annual value of country lands, was defeated, and the Bill, when trans- 
mitted to the Legislative Council, went no further than to provide, in the case of 
general rateable property, for having a separate valuation made of houses and 
buildings only, and for the deduction from the total annual rent value of “ an amount 
equal to one-half that portion of such rent as shall be deemed to arise from any 
house or buildings that may be situated on such rateable property.” 

In the case of homestead or conditional selections, the capital value of the land 
was to be taken as no greater than its selection price, and in the instance of Crown 
lands under pastoral leases the annual rent payable was to form the basis for any 
valuation — in both cases, as before, one-half only of the value incidental to the exist- 
ence of houses and buildings was to be taken into consideration. 

Mines were to be valued as for the annual value of the surface use of the land 
only, along with the annual value of any buildings on the land, all mineral value 
being excluded, as well as any value arising from machinery. 

The amendments made by the Legislative Council did away with the exemption 
of minerals, provided in the case of country lands for exclusion of improvements 
other than houses and buildings, and that, in the valuation of pastoral leases con- 
sideration should be given, in any estimate of their annual value, 'beyond the mere 
item of rent payable to the Crown. 

The Assembly, which might in any case have combated these amendments, 
raised an unanimous objection to the Council’s proposals ; members who had been 
dissatisfied with the Bill as sent from the Lower House joining issue with the 
■Government upon what was regarded as the bigger question raised through the 
Council infringing upon the privileges of the Assembly, it being held that the 
amendments made in these valuation clauses altered the principle of taxation. 
Upon its retransmission the Council returned the Bill again to the Assembly. 

The Assembly, while reiterating its constitutional right, supplied fresh reasons 
why the Council should not insist upon its amendments. With these new reasons 
the Council, after prolonged debate, confessed to being satisfied. 

In 18-86, the Government (Griffith, Premier) brought in a Bill to consolidate 
and amend the laws relating to local government outside the boundaries of munici- 
palities. 

Owing to the desire expressed for the stimulation of improvements in country 
districts, an endeavour was made by the Government to further discriminate as 
between rural and urban rating. 

As introduced, the Bill provided for valuing country lands much as was after- 
wards provided in the valuation Bill of 1887, viz. : 

While the mode of valuing was not to be altered, the amount of tax 
leviable on the annual values was to range from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent,, 
with a special concession in favour of any land “ fully ” improved. For home- 
stead and conditional selections, agricultural farms, and pastoral leaseholds 
special allowances were made because of the specific conditions controlling 
each. 

Mines to be treated as before. 
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As the debate proceeded, the Premier introduced an important amendment 
that the capital value of country land, upon which any annual value was to be based, 
should be taken at the fair average value of unimproved land of the same quality 
in the same neighbourhood. This meeting with general acceptance, was passed m 
the Assembly. It covered a distinct advance towards the exclusion of improved 
values, and went further than the Legislative Council’s proposal, _ made m its amend- 
ment to the 1879 Bill, which had provided for the exclusion of improvements other 
than houses and buildings. . , , . , , , 

When this 1886 Bill reached the Council, while little exception was taken to 
the proposed exclusion of improvements in the valuation of country lands, various 
amendments were carried, modifying the limits fixed by the Assembly as to the 
rates to be levied, so once again the Constitutional question came up, and, alter 
some cross-firing, the Council disposed of the business by a summary resolution 
postponing further consideration for six months. . . . . . , 

In 1887, Sir Samuel Griffith succeeded in passing a Divisional Boards Act, 
consolidating and amending the laws relating to local government outside the 
boundaries of municipalities. , . ... 

The question of valuation was excluded from this Bill, the same being antici- 
pated and provided for in a Bill passed in the same session of Parliament, intituled 
“The Valuation Act of 1887,” which repealed all the clauses dealing with valua- 
tions contained in any previous local government statute. , . 

This general valuation statute of 1887 provided in case of town and suburban 
lands for very slight alteration in the previous method of valuation, the rates having 
to be based upon the annual value on valuations which included improvements, and 
made as follows : — 

In the case of ordinary rateable property, the annual rental was to be 
estimated as a sum equal to two-thirds of the rental value, including improve- 
ments, the other third being written off to cover taxes, upkeep, &c. 

In this measure advance towards the exclusion of improvements came through 
the limits of taxation fixed, for, while the same could be only as low as 5 per cent, 
upon the fair capital value of ordinarily improved land held in fee-simple, should 
such land be improved “ to the extent that might reasonably be expected, having 
regard to the situation of the land and the nature of other improvements upon other 
lands in the same neighbourhood,” then in the case of such so-called “fully” improved 
land, the minimum of five pounds per centum was not insisted upon. While if the 
land was unimproved, eight pounds per centum was the minimum fixed. 

In this way was provided a small penalty upon unimproved land, and a per- 
missive rebate in the case of “ fully ” improved land. 

With respect to country land, the notable advance proposed m the. 1886 Bill 
was reintroduced, viz., that such lands should be all estimated at the fair average 
value of unimproved land of the same quality in the same neighbourhood, the annual 
value to be taken at a certain percentage upon this capital value, thus eliminating 
any question of value coming through improvements. 

The annual value of pastoral properties, viz., Crown land held under lease or 
licence or as a grazing farm, was to be taken as equal to the. annual rent payable. 

Mining lands were to be valued as had been laid down in 1879. 

In 1890, the finances of Queensland cause grave concern. The Government of 
the day (Morehead, Premier), in open acknowledgment of the good to the colony 
arising through local government expenditure suggested no interference with the 
endowment for local bodies, and was providing for an expenditure of £265,000 m 
this connection. . . 

To increase the consolidated revenue a tax upon property ol all description was 
proposed, the unfavourable reception of which led, in great measure, to this Govern- 
ment’s resignation. . , , 

The Morehead Government was succeeded in the same year (1890) by the 
■Coalition Government (Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier, and Sir Thomas McIlwraith, 
Treasurer) 

A leading feature of its programme was the early submission to the Assembly 
of a Valuation and Rating Bill, described by the Premier as “ The complement of 
the proposals made to reduce the Endowments paid to Local Authorities. 

Tt is interesting to note that it was for no reason arising within local government 
itself, nor through any dissatisfaction on the part of the public with the obtaining 
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order of things that a change was proposed, but simply to afford relief to the con- 
solidated revenue of the colony. 

This Valuation and Rating Bill of 18-90', as introduced, provided in the main 
for securing to local authorities extended powers for the raising of revenue in order 
that assistance from the central Government might be largely reduced. 

As explained by the Premier, it was further considered preferable for local 
authorities to raise their own revenues directly themselves. 

The threatened increase of local taxation attracted immediate attention. The 
existing procedure was working without any complaint whether from residents in 
the towns paying more or less rates upon improvements as well as upon the land 
value, or from dwellers in the country, who, it would appear, hardly recognised 
that their local taxation conformed to a simple land tax. 

In this relation, it should be noted that so considerable an endowment was 
received from the Government, i.e .. £2 for every £1 raised locally by the divisional 
boards, that no very critical attention was directed to any principle of local rating. 

Under the new proposals a very different position was to be set up. 

Parliament had more or less semi-unconsciously led or been led in the direction 
of taxing land only for the purposes of local government, and the Premier was able 
to state, when he was introducing the new Bill, that he believed taxing improve- 
ments was always distasteful to the Queensland Assembly; but while he frankly 
admitted that it would be more symmetrical to place the whole burden on the un- 
improved value of the land, all the same it was proposed to provide for rating all 
lands upon the annual value, improvement to be counted in the valuation, with the 
proviso, however, that no greater rate than one shilling in the pound of annual value 
could be so levied, any additional rate to be based upon the unimproved capital 
value. 

Had these provisions been carried, there would have been an advance in the 
direction of some exclusion of improvements in the case of town and suburban 
properties, and there would have been a return in country areas to the inclusion 
of improvements. 

In the House of Assembly, as the question was debated, member after member, 
for one reason or another, expressed himself more or less in favour of generally 
excluding improvements. The reason given for such an opinion was in some cases 
no higher than that unimproved value rating would be simpler for the local autho- 
rity’s officials. 

It is exceedinglv interesting to note in a House composed of members so many 
of whom were or had been intimately connected with local government, how exceed- 
ingly little argument was available against, or for the matter of that in favour of, 
so drastic a proposal ; it would aDoear as if the community had become gradually 
prepared for the introduction of this imDortant innovation. 

Considerable opposition was offered to the exclusion of improvements by some 
members, themselves also members of local authorities, whilst other members 
similarly situated ranged themselves as “ content.” 

The Premier himself was quick to make up his mind in the direction to which 
it would appear he had been previously inclined, and noting the temper of the 
House-, actively promoted the general exclusion of improvements, except in the case 
of mining lands, and had the Bill amended in this direction. 

Sir Samuel Griffith from this out allowed no hindrance to the unimproved basis 
for valuation, and later, when the historic dispute between the two Houses again 
arose over this particular Bill, while the Assembly was prepared to modify its pro- 
visions in other directions, the rating upon unimproved land values was declared 
by the leader of the Government to be vital, and that no interference with it could 
be accepted, so that finally the. Legislative Council, which had previously refused 
to entertain what it had termed the leading principle of the Bill, gave way, and 
at the finish affirmed the innovation. 

So the basis for the valuation of property from which Queensland local autho- 
rities were empowered to raise revenue was carried a further step towards the cul- 
mination adopted in “ The Local Authorities Act of 1902.” 

" The Local Authorities Act of 1902” (Philp, Premier), was a most compre- 
hensive statute. With the exception of health — to deal with which a special Act 
had recently been brought, in — it consolidated _ the whole of the laws relating to 
local. government, repealing all old ones, including the special valuation and rating 
Acts. 
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In this statute the total exclusion of improvements in any valuation was con- 
firmed with little opposition from within and none from without the Legislature. 
All rateable property, no matter of what description or where situated, was to be 
valued “ at the fair average value of unimproved land of the same quality held in 
fee-simple in the same neighbourhood.” 

Any question of the annual value was in this 1902 statute finally dropped. 

Some provisions in this Act must be noted. These do not affect the principle 
involved, relating as they do solely to Crown lands held under peculiar tenure on 
oold or mineral fields or similar lands rented from the Government : — 

1. Leased Crown lands on goldfields were now to be valued at twenty 
times the rent payable to the Crown. 

2. Land held under other tenure peculiar to gold or mineral fields was 
now to be estimated as of the same value as similar unimproved land in the 
neighbourhood held in fee-simple or, in the absence of any such, then at one 
and one-half times the fair average value of the land of the same quality 
and held under the same tenure in the same neighbourhood, always without 
any regard to any improvements or mineral value. 

3. Land held under lease or licence from the Crown was now to be valued 
at a sum equal to twenty times the amount of the annual rent payable; 
with the proviso that, in the case of land in respect of which an estate in fee- 
simple could be acquired by the owner or other person, then this land to be 
valued as provided for ordinary privately-owned land. 

In this 1902 statute was swept away the last shred of consideration as regards 
improvements as a factor in any valuation of rateable property for local government 


purposes. 

Thus, slowly, in successive steps, has an unimproved land tax been accepted 
by land-owners and the general public, as a basis upon which to carry on the general 
functions of local government. . 

That the rates raised thus from the land are spent again locally, it is believed 
largely to the enhancement of the land, doubtless carries the acceptance of what 
would otherwise be far from a popular mode of raising revenue. 

It is interesting to note how the existing order of things was affected as the 
new mode of valuing came into operation. . . 

So long as the Government endowment was so considerable— averaging as it 
did for an extended period a payment of £1 for every £1 locally raised in the muni- 
cipalities and shires and £2 for every £1 locally raised by the divisional boards 
scant attention was paid to the mode of valuation. 

The advent of “ The Valuation and Rating Act of 1890 excluding improve- 
ments, along with the knowledge that endowment was going to be immediately 
curtailed, caused great uneasiness in local government circles, . accentuated m the 
case of municipalities, which had not only to prepare for striking increased rates, 
but also to considerably modify their basis for doing so. 

The usual forebodings of disaster were not wanting. 

The Legislative 'Council, in 1890, had only concurred in the innovation under tne 
strongest pressure. In that House the unimproved land value basis for rating had 
been termed “experimental legislation,” and was considered as an attemptto thrust a 
new principle upon the people without proper consideration. For the latter charge 
there were substantial grounds. This so-called single tax upon unimproved land 
values, as the basis for raising revenue for the principal operations of local govern- 
ment in a colony holding the extensive and diversified areas and interests existing 
in Queensland had, as a fact, developed during the discussions on the 1890 Bill m 
the Assembly. , , . c , 

This principle had neither been introduced m the new Bill nor was it at first 
advocated by its framers. The local authorities had in no way been consulted, and 
to this great and reasonable exception was taken— a postponement of the measure 
being strongly advocated, so that the local bodies might give consideration to the 
novel proposition. The necessary time for any postponement m the opinion of the 
Government, could not be conceded, and the House affirmed the immediate pro- 

ceeding with the measure. . ,, 

There was no precedent in any British-speaking or other community as to the 
proposed mode of valuation to raise such extensive revenues. Tpr 

Quite a shock was given to some of the older parliamentarians to discover, 
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through the candid utterances of one strong advocate* of the principle that It was 
a simple land tax. 

The ablest debatert in the Legislative Council, at the initiation of the debate, 
spoke as follows: — 

He thought the question had not been properly considered by the country. 
It was an attempt to thrust a new system upon the people without proper 
consideration. 

And the same speaker, at that time facetiously termed “the leader of the 
Opposition ” in the Upper House, when the Council finally gave its consent, while 
expressing regret at the adoption of the principle, said: — 

It is now becoming the law r that the system of taxation should be upon 
the unimproved value, but I have no doubt but experience of that system 
will enlighten us very quickly as to its effects. 

Whether those who advocate this system are right in saying that its 
effects will be the gradual extinction of capital value of freehold land — 
that is, the basis upon which advanced thinkers who are in favour of certain 
views advocate the tax upon unimproved values — we shall see, and before 
many years are over many of us will have learnt a new lesson in political 
economy. 

Numerous were the opponents to the measure outside the Legislature, and 
varied the prognostications of disaster. 

The local authorities themselves had the briefest time for consternation. It 
had been generally believed that the Upper House under no circumstances would 
adopt the innovation. 

The consent of the Legislature not being secured until early in December, and 
the statute coming into operation within a few weeks, general confusion was 
experienced, and most anxious work devolved on the local bodies. 

To take the instance of Brisbane city, wherein some millions of pounds in 
value were involved: Unless the requirements of the statute — viz., having the 
valuation made on the new basis, and approved, and due notice of the same served, 
with full allowance for legal appeal on the part of every property-owner, could 
all be put through with celerity — viz., within a few months — then the receipt of 
rates must inevitably be so delayed as to cause considerable embarrassment of an 
acute financial nature. 

Little of a concrete character is in evidence concerning the initial working 
of the new statute. A good many of the local bodies found their hands so full 
owing to the innumerable appeals made against the new valuations that scant 
time was afforded for criticism or grumbling. 

Referring to this period, in a mayoral report submitted to the Brisbane City 
Council in 1903, the writer included the following: — 

In the first year of its application the new system caused considerable 
difficulty over the colony in the attempt to arrive at equitable comparative 
values, and in educating ratepayers in the new principle involved. 

The necessity for securing an aggregate revenue under the 'new equiva- 
lent to what had been proved requisite under the old method, gave the 
Council in those days no little anxiety, especially in view of the wholesale 
appeals lodged by ratepayers in 1891 against the valuations before they 
became seized of the position. 

The following table gives the valuations from 1890 to 1902: — J 


Year. 

1890 (under old system) 

1891 (under new system) 

1892 


1893 

1894 

1895 
1902 


Valuation. 
... £9,061,450 
... 8,800,351 
... 7,814,105 
... 6,745,553 
... 6,363,308 
... 5,807,541 
... 5,882,055 


It will be noted in the first year only some £261,000 was written off on account 


* Hon. B. B. Moreton. t Hon. A. J. Thynne. 

t In 1903, Brisbane was enlarged by the absorption of the Division of Booroodabin. For the 
land in the same area — viz., the five old wards which had constituted the City before its enlargement, the 
valuation last year (1906) amounted to £5,502,988. 
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of improvements, and that it took several years to bring the city valuations upon 
a basis to stand the ordeal of the appeal courts. 

It must be pointed out in this relation that the reduced valuations of 1895 
— viz., a reduction’ as from 1890 of some three and a-quarter millions — is not an 
accountable for on the score of the exclusion of improvements, it being to some 
extent due to the Australian financial crisis of 1893 causing serious shrinkage in 
land values, from which, indeed, they are only now beginning to recover. 

While in the towns the new system caused such a radical upsetting of the old 
order of things — of what had come to be regarded as the hereditary burden of 
improved property — in country districts, except that heavier rates had to be struck 
to compensate for the endowment loss, very little change was involved. 

Attitude of the Local 'Governing Bodies. 

A search through the available documents proves how little evidence can be 
met with concerning the working of the Queensland system of rating upon unim- 
proved land values for the general revenue purposes of local government. 

To such pertinent evidence as is available it appears desirable to make fairly 
extensive reference. 

In the face of the knowledge that the various local authorities by silence 
seemingly consent to this mode of valuation, the attitude of these bodies in favour 
of the system must necessarily be based largely in a negative way. 

•Northern Opinion. 

In the North of Queensland very great interest has always been evinced, in 
matters appertaining to local government, and the various statutes and amending 
Acts came in for due criticism by the individual authorities, and again by the 
various authorities in conferences assembled for the purpose. 

The third sitting of the Conference of Northern Local Authorities was held 
in the Town Hall, Charters Towers, in June, 1893. 

This was after two years’ experience of “The Valuation and Rating Act of 
1890,” which had eliminated all incidence of improvements except in the valuation 
of land held under any tenure peculiar to goldfields in which the value of buildings 
erected on the land was to be included. 

Various resolutions were passed by this Northern conference embodying sug- 
gested improvements in the law, and it is notable that the only one touching upon 
the basis of valuation was the proposal to reduce the only incidence of improved 
value left — viz., that in the case of land on goldfields — so that only one-third of 
the value of the buildings should be taken into consideration. 

•Royal Commission of 1896. 

In the year 1896 — viz., some five years after the general inception of the new 
valuation system — an important Royal Commission, having an extensive and repre- 
sentative 'personnel, was summoned by Parliament, and commissioned to go fully 
into all matters appertaining to local government in order that all the laws relating 
to the same might be consolidated and amended. 

The Commission sat in Brisbane, was occupied for two months, examined many 
witnesses, gave consideration to information received by circular or otherwise from 
the local governing bodies, and had under review a mass of official correspondence 
which had been from time to time received by the Government departments, from 
local authorities and others, covering suggestions as to amendments in the existing 
law. 

In addition to the recommendations made in its report, the Commission sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Government a draft Bill* to provide for the 
consolidating and amending of the laws relating to local authorities. 

In this draft Bill the principle of raising revenue solely upon an unimproved 
land value is fully confirmed. 

At the various sittings of the 'Commission, while all. the multifarious operations 
of local government were open for discussion, and opportunity given to bring for- 
ward any actual or supposed disadvantage or suggested improvement, the exhaus- 
tive proceedings of the Commission disclose only four relevant references to the 
valuation question. 

* Really overhauled and further amended a draft Bill already prepared. 
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Two of these occur in the evidence — one, when Mr. W. H. G. Marshall (the 
Town Clerk of Brisbane city), in reply to questions, said that he did not consider 
it would be desirable to revert to annual rental upon improved values as a basis 
for valuation ; the other, when Mr. J. W. Hill (the Town Clerk to the Borough of 
South Brisbane) stated he considered the old mode of rating on improved values 
to be fairer than the new, and that he did not think ratepayers held any sentk 
mental objections to the rating of improvements. 

These individual opinions are remarkable, coming from the sources they do, 
for the reason that, while the Mayor of Brisbane* in his seat in the House of 
Assembly in 1890 had been genuinely opposed to the new mode of rating for fear 
of some unsatisfactory incidence in respect of city properties, a South Brisbane 
alderman, f also in the Assembly, was all along one of the warmest advocates of 
the proposed new system. 

The Royal Commission’s circular to all local authorities requesting information 
as to the administration of the local government laws, and soliciting suggestions 
for the improvement of the same, elicited replies to the number of ninety-six, 
including various volunteered local communications and some information sent 
from the other colonies; all were fully considered by the Commission. 

Two local authorities only touched on the unimproved land basis for valuation 
: — one, inter alia, writing it considered that in small townships an advantage 
would accrue were the local authority permitted to strike a rate upon the improved 
rental value in such area as might be specially proclaimed by the Governor in 
Council, while the other considered that such objection as it had to the loss of 
revenue arising through improvements being no longer rateable, would be met 
if a slightly higher minimum of valuation was conceded. 

These were the only criticisms ' evoked upon the principle, and, in face of 
the implied approval of the imimproved land value basis for rating on the part 
of everyone else, do not seem to have been seriously considered by the Commission. 

The principle laid down in the 1890 Act for the valuation of Crown lands on 
goldfields and elsewhere held under some peculiar or inferior tenure, considerably 
exercised the Commission, and various suggestions were submitted in the report, 
the most important of these being afterwards embodied in the 1902 statute. 

Local Authorities Association. 

In 1896 was formed the Local Authorities Association of Queensland, _ * To 
watch over and protect the interests, rights, and privileges of local authorities ; 
to take action in relation to any subject affecting local bodies or local legislation ^ 
and to promote the efficient carrying on of local government throughout the colony.” 

Some twenty-six of the most important local authorities were the association’s 
first members, and the roll has gone on until it now embraces 135 out of 160 local 
authorities in all Queensland. 

In addition to holding an annual conference, always representatively attended,! 
the association has a permanent executive, which meets at about six-weekly intervals 
to consider and give effect, so far as possible, to the various requests coming from 
its members. 

This executive naturally took keen interest in the last amendment of the local 
government laws, as embodied in the general Act of 1902. Save in the. direction 
of endeavouring to secure some modification to assist the local authorities in the 
vexed instances of the valuation of Grown lands held under some tenure inferior 
to fee-simple, the executive urged no departure from the final symmetrical proposal 
as to unimproved land valuation, which is embodied in the statute. 

In proof of the attention given to this business, quotation is made from the 
presidential report of 1902: — 

In the expectation that the Government would introduce the Local 
Authorities Bill in 1901 for the codification and amendment of the existing 
local government statutes, the executive gave its provisions earnest considera- 
tion, and invited suggestions from every member of the association. This 
invitation met with ready response from a considerable number of authori- 
ties, and many very useful improvements in the Bill were the result. 

Again, in a similar report in 1903, written after the statute of 1902 was 

* John McMaster, M.L.A. .t Wm. Stephens, M.L.A* 

J Last year 191 delegates, representing 106 local authorities, were present. 
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enacted, attention of the local authorities was drawn to the fact that the past year 
had been full of work — 

Especially while the Local Authorities Bill was under consideration 
by the Legislature ; exhaustive meetings were held by the executive for the 
consideration of this measure in its various stages, and although the whole 
of the amendments known to be desirable were not secured, many alterations 
and improvements, all in the general interest of local government, were 
obtained through the efforts of your executive. 

As the author of the foregoing, the writer can testify that amongst all the 
numerous suggestions received at this time by the executive from the association’s' 
members and others, none raised any dissatisfaction with the proposed system of 
valuation. 

In the year 1898, the Premier of Victoria requested, through the Home Secre- 
tary, information as to Queensland’s experience with unimproved land valuation. 
This being forwarded to the association as the body best qualified to answer, the 
executive approved its secretary writing, on behalf of local government, altogether 
favourably concerning the system. 

The British Government seeking similar information last year, the request 
was referred by the Premier (Hon. Wm. Kidston) to the association. Being then 
treasurer of the association, the writer suggested the matter should be discussed 
at the coming annual conference, and offered to open a debate upon the incidence 
of unimproved land valuation. The executive, however, considered the question 
to be so “ non-contentious,” the local governing bodies resting “so satisfied with 
the principle,” it was undesirable to occupy the time of the conference in this 
connection. 

It having fallen to the writer to be intimately connected with the management 
of the association, including the preparation of three annual presidential reports, 
and, in addition, having recently searched the whole of the association’s transac- 
tions and correspondence from its inception to date, the statement can be made 
that no evidence is to be found to substantiate dissatisfaction being felt with the 
principle of valuation now in force, save in the isolated instance of the peculiarly 
circumstanced Crown lands on mineral fields, and the desire of some authorities 
to have the present minimum* of valuation raised, which exceptions can hardly be 
accepted as directed against the principle at large. 

Other Powers of Rating. 

The Queensland law allows considerable latitude to local govermnent in the 
instance of various works of the nature of “ services rendered,” and imposes certain 
limitations. 

With water supply, only land within 300 feet of a main is rateable ; but the rate 
can be, at the local authority’s option, either upon a land valuation or upon 
any other principle of calculation. 

In the performance of sanitary services — removal of rubbish, &c. — a sanitary 
rate can be struck, always limited to land in occupation ; but, if so desired, this 
can be upon any basis the local authority thinks fit; or, in place of any rate, an 
order can be substituted, under which occupiers become liable to pay such sums 
and in such manner as the local authority may prescribe. 

The local authorities further have power to levy certain special rates applicable 
to the whole or part of any area for health purposes, and for the construction and 
maintenance of a variety of works. 

In the case of a portion of an area only being taxed, the rate is termed a 
separate rate. 

Such a rate must be grounded upon the fact of a particular benefit to a par- 
ticular district, called the benefited area, to be defined and declared by the 
Minister.! 

Some Limitations. 

A study of local taxation in Queensland necessitates some recognition of the 
scope of the governing bodies. 

Though the many public duties performed need not be quoted, reference is 
desirable to various services — often undertaken by the local bodies in other countries 
— from which they are exempted in Queensland. 

* In towns £30, in shires £20. t Home Secretary. 
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These exceptions can be broadly stated as more or less onerous duties of a 
national benefit, such as are generally admitted, when administered by local govern- 
ment, to be entitled to substantial subvention out of the national exchequer. 

These include — 

Poor Relief, Orphanages, &c. 

Education, including Tree Libraries.* 
fPolice, Criminal Prosecutions and Prisons, Hospitals, f and Asylums. 
Registration of Deaths, &c. 

Other duties conferring national benefit are undertaken by the local authorities, 
such as — 

Main roads, 

Bridges, 

Sanitary inspection, 

'Noxious weeds. 

In the foregoing connection, it must be remembered that local government 
in Queensland no longer receives any endowment assistance from the State, and 
in effect is only permitted the one mode — an unimproved land value tax — of raising 
revenues for general purposes. 

Nothing is received from occupiers as such ; nothing from property other than 
land; nothing on account of personalty or estate duties. 

All Crown properties, Federal as well as State, are exempted from taxation, 
save as by way of refund for a specific service rendered, such as water supply, sani- 
tary services, rubbish removal, &c. 

Roads, streets, and footpaths, their formation, maintenance, watering, and 
lighting; the provision of sewers and drainage, sanitary inspection, &c., are all 
a charge upon local government, albeit for the direct benefit of much valuable 
property, which, under the shield of the Crown, is absolutely exempt from any 
contribution. 

In addition to the Crown properties, the following are also exempt from any 
local government tax: — 

Commons. 

Land in occupation of any person or corporation used for public purposes. 
Land used for showgrounds or for public recreation or athletic sports or 
games. 

Land vested in or in occupation of any local authority. 

Land used for purposes of public charity. 

Land used for public worship. 

Land used for public worship and educational purposes. 

'Land used for orphanages. 

Land used for mechanics’ institutes. 

Land used for schools of arts. 

Land used for technical schools or colleges. 

Land used for schools of mines. 

Land used for public schools. 

, ' Land used for public libraries. 

Land used for cemeteries. 

Further, local government receives nothing on account of hotel or club licenses 
or the liquor traffic 

Some Disabilities. 

The imposition of local taxation solely upon land values has not worked satis- 
factorily in all intances. 

1. Lands on Mineral Fields. 

With occupied Crown lands on mineral fields difficulty is experienced in valuing 
these comparably with other lands in the same neighbourhood, owing to the inferior 
non-negotiable title appertaining to the former. 

Under a miner’s right, for instance, costing but 5s. per annum, land can be 
held and used as fully for the erection of buildings as can other lands for which, 
if in private ownership, a high purchase price or rental would have to be paid. 

* It is permissive to contribute towards libraries, and some local authorities do so. 
t Including in Brisbane, control of traffic, the Government taking all fees and fines, 
f Under the Health Act certain obligation as to hospital maintenance in infectious diseases is 
implied, which, to a great extent, has been a dead letter. 
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For a. time the inclusion of buildings in the valuation of these 'Crown lands 
was continued, in order, In a~rough way, to make up for the lack of marketable 
capital value in the land, but this was resented upon the score of the differential 
treatment. 

The final exclusion of improvements in favour of the 1902 compromise pro- 
visions for arriving at the value of these lands has not entirely solved the problem. 

Considering that the Crown excludes all mineral values from local taxation, 
and itself receives all fees and licences as well as heavy rentals from certain classes 
of these lands, and also levies a tax upon dividends declared by mining companies, 
a remedy should not be far to seek in order to place the local authorities in the 
position of obtaining an equivalent contribution from these mineral lands to that 
which land held in fee-simple has to pay. 

2. Services Rendered. 

For such services, for instance, as the removal of garbage, the attempt to 
levy upon the intrinsic value of the land was rating run mad. Yet for many years 
this was attempted to be carried out in Brisbane. 

As was inevitable, even under the most carefully thought out apportionment, 
the most grotesque inequalities resulted. The incidence of this mode of rating 
for such a purpose was unfairly against highly-priced land. 

It is a notably unsatisfactory commentary as to the apathy of those who should 
be interested in local government management to record how difficult it was to 
get this unjust sanitary rate altered to the more equitable arrangement now obtain- 
ing in Brisbane.* . 

Owing to the bubonic plague scare in 1900, the Government created a joint 
board to take over the individual responsibilities of the metropolitan local authori- 
ties in connection with epidemic diseases. Without due consideration, the basis 
for the necessary revenue was arbitrarily fixed upon an unimproved land value basis, 
and resulted in the most unjust incidence against Brisbane city lands 

More recently, persistent endeavours have been made to secure the treatment 
of infectious diseases by the Brisbane General Hospital on account of the metro- 
politan areas generally. By those likely to be unfairly benefited thereby the land- 
value basis for payment has been strongly advocated. 

Brisbane has so far stood out for a fair basis of payment by each area, to. be 
estimated upon the number of days of hospital treatment accorded to cases arising 
in each area, or upon some reasonable compromise based upon a mean taken, as 
upon — . , ' . 

t(l.) Rateable property (supposed ability to pay). 
f(2.) Population (supposed necessity for expenditure). 
t(3.) Cases treated (actual expenditure). 

3. Undertakings. 

Difficulty in dealing with the valuation of lands— such as the streets of the 
local authority— used by electric power transit and light, gas, and hydraulic under- 
takings, was anticipated in the 1902 statute, so that special clauses were inserted 
under which tramways are rateable on the gross earnings proportionate on the 
mileage of route, and the other undertakings upon the mileage of pipes or lines 
installed, proportionate upon the dimensions of the services. _ 

In addition, it was left optionally open for the local authority, with the consent 
of the Governor in Council, to enter into any special mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment with the owners of such undertakings as to their taxation. 

4. Mixed Values. 

When uniform rating is obligatory or desirable in any area, should the lands 
therein be of widely divergent value, difficulties arise; these were touched upon by 
the writer in a mayoral minute to the Brisbane City Council m 1904 : 

So far as the capital of the State is concerned, owing to the enlarge- 
ment of the city, the Queensland principle of rating upon unimproved land 

* Payment for services rendered. 

t Such a basis would be much upon the lines 
of Burleigh, in connection with rating in England, 


suggested by Sir T. Dyke-Acland and Lord Balfour, 
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values is receiving a severer test than has been hitherto applied to this unique 
system. In last year’s report I wrote : — 

“While the system of rating upon unimproved land value has 
worked satisfactorily in Queensland, whether in application to city, sub, 
urban, or country areas, it is by no means certain, except, perhaps, 
under some arrangement of differential rating, that the system will be 
found to give equal satisfaction when it may be necessary to apply it to 
mixed sorts of lands, such, for instance, as city and suburban land 
taken together. Because of this, and in view of future enlargements 
of ou.r city, I recently tabled a motion to ensure this important question 
receiving consideration.” 

Through the amalgamation with Booroodabdn, something approaching 
the “ mixing ” of suburban with city lands has been brought about. The 
result of this is not yet clearly apparent, owing to the differential rate 
struck last year.* One significant fact, however, is recorded, inasmuch as 
the total amount of rates upon the higher scale received from the two new 
wards had to be considerably over-spent to provide for the demands viewed 
from a city standpoint. 

By area we know that the two new wards are practically equal to the 
rest of the city, while upon a basis of even rating they will only yield about 
a ninth of what the remaining wards or the other half (by area) of the city 
will yield. 

Now that we are getting experience of the mixing of the various classes 
of land, an interesting and important new aspect is being forced under 
review. 

It is quite clear that the proportionate value of improvements by com- 
parison with the land value varies greatly as between city and suburban 
properties. If city and rural properties were taken together the contrast 
would be greater still. 

If the expenditure, based upon a city standard, is to be applied equally 
to low-priced as to higher-priced land, an inequality of benefits given as 
against rates received is inevitable. 

This would, of course, be particularly noticeable until such time as the 
general expenditure brought up the values of the less valuable land. 

The disparity referred to would not be so great under the almost universal 
improved property system of rating. With, say, suburban town lands, the 
improvements average more in value than the land itself while in the case of 
city property the reverse is true. 

The question arises whether, to secure fairness, some system of zonal 
differential rating or some other expedient will not have to be adopted to 
bring satisfactory results. 

the foregoing cover the leading difficulties so far met with under the applica- 
tion of the unimproved land value mode of rating. As indicated, each can, by some 
special procedure, be surmounted without interference with the general application 
of the principle of the system. 

Some Effects of the Unimproved Land Tax in the Towns. 

The exclusion of taxation upon property other than land was apparently 
expected to lead to the promotion of improvements, while the application of the 
tax upon land only might reasonably have been expected to discourage land specu- 
lation. 

. From the standpoint of Queensland city holdings it is believed that such expec- 
tations have been borne out. 

With urban and suburban property, up to 1890, local taxation was upon the 
annual improved rental value, and was of a somewhat negligible quantity, owing 
to the considerable amount of endowment received from the Government. 

In 1891 came the change to the rating upon the unimproved land value system, 
the effects of _ which became more apparent as the Government endowment 
diminished, which it rapidly did. 

The case for comparison under the two systems would have been simpler had 
* lftf. in five old wards ; 2\cl. in two new wards. 
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the colony continued to prosper and advance in something like the same ratio as 
during the eighties, or even iiad anything like normal times been maintained. 

As it happened, coincident witn the application of the new system of taxation, 
property values of every kind went to pieces, and there has been no substantial 
rally since. 

The new system, although introduced in 1891, cannot be estimated as in full 
operation until 1894-5, by wliich time the Government endowment to local autho- 
rities, which, under the old system had reached an annual payment of £276, 000, was 
reduced to £63,000;* and, in addition to this, by the same year considerable sums 
of money, previously annually expended by the Government upon main roads and 
bridges, finally ceased. 

At this period (1894-5) the colony was in the midst of the depression conse- 
quent upon the Australian financial crisis of the previous year, with the result that, 
except in the instance of certain busy mining and other smaller centres, building 
was brought practically to a standstill, and there has not been — -with some indi- 
vidual exceptions — anything like a return to prosperity in the building trade since. 

The financial collapse in 1893 wiped various land banks and building societies 
out of existence, and it is only within the last year or two that the majority of the 
surviving institutions of this class have commenced to be busy once more. 

These facts indicate how the special conditions of the times have complicated 
any comparison as between the new and the old order of things. 

Personal acquaintance with the operations of leading financial and building 
institutions, and with private firms and individuals dealing largely in real estate, 
both improved and unimproved, enables the opinion to be expressed that the absence 
of any tax upon improvements considerably relieved the tension imposed upon the 
holders of improved properties during the depression, and also encouraged build- 
ing operations being undertaken at an earlier period and to an extent that would 
not otherwise have happened. 

More than once it fell to the writer, in the instance of property owned outside 
the colony, when the question of some projected buildings was under consideration, 
to point out the peculiarity of the Queensland system in exempting the improve- 
ments from taxation, this fact counting as an encouragement to the expenditure of 
money to render unimproved land revenue producing. 

To raise certain revenue in any given area by taxing improvements as well as 
land, the incidence of the taxation is necessarily lighter on the land than it would 
be were the tax upon the land value only. 

The tendency, therefore, under the new order of things was to depreciate the 
values of unimproved lands regarded as land only, accentuated in the neighbour- 
hood of towns, on account of the negligible rental value of such land. 

The new system of taxation, falling as it has, entirely upon the unimproved 
value of land, owners have felt the strain severely, especially during the bad times, 
and this incidence of the new system has tended in the direction of delaying recovery 
in the values of urban and suburban unimproved lands, and, it is believed, will 
always have a deterrent effect upon the holding of land for merely speculative 
purposes. 

In the light of Queensland’s experience, in the writer’s opinion, after making 
due allowance for the disruption of 1893, and the general depression which has 
since continued through the prolonged droughts, &c., the new. system can be 
accepted as distinctly against the maintenance of fictitious values in land. 

The stimulation to improve land, owing to . the appreciable rating of the same, 
is more clearly established whenever the outgo is very direct and visible, such as m 
the instance of highly-priced city lands. . 

When an owner has it brought annually home through his cheque book that 
he is paying out just as much in rates upon, say, a. fifty-feet frontage of vacant land 
as he has to contribute upon a similarly sized piece,, carrying, as it may do, his 
entire business establishment, or may be improved with buildings. giving him fair 
rentals upon both land and improvements, it becomes a mere question of time until 


Note.— A s some grounds for the introduction of individual information under this heading, it 
appears desirable to state that for the past twenty-one years the writer has carried on the practice or 
his profession as an architect and valuer in the capital of Queensland, the duties appertaining o 
which have hail application in country and suburban as well as in city areas. 

* It has since 1903 entirely ceased. 
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he either takes steps to render the unimproved land also rent-producing or decides 
to let someone else have the chance to do so. 

That previous attention has been directed to this phase, the writer may quote 
from his mayoral report to the Brisbane City Council in 1902. 

Referring to certain corporation* lands occurs the following : - — 

No private citizen could afford to hold such properties as belong to the 
Council, with their valuable business locations and long street frontages, 
without turning them, as could easily be done, into distinctly revenue-pro- 
ducing assets. 

The fact that the Council’s city lands have lain during the last dozen 
years lacking any improvement is a significant example how the absence of 
taxation on land value prevents that interest being taken in their development 
which would almost certainly have followed had the lands been a recognis- 
able charge upon the corporation. 

To state this case more particularly : These unimproved city lands, having in 
round figures an aggregate book value of some £160,000, would, if in private owner- 
ship be liable for, say, £1,350 a year in rates. Now, were such an annual obliga- 
tion laid visibly upon the corporation, can it be doubted but that the Council would 
be stimulated to improve the land ? 

In the provision of the unimproved-value-of-land basis for taxation, one of the 
principles involved, viz., the stimulus expected to accrue toward the promotion of 
improvement, was very early recognised in this State, and encouraged as Queens- 
landers became better acquainted with the idea. 

The discussions! that took place in Parliament upon the various local authority 
Bills stand in proof of this. 

A conspicuous instance of the direct tendency of this legislation is the statute 
of 1887, which, as finally passed, not only afforded some relief upon improvements 
generally, but very specifically provided what amounted to a permissive premium 
in the case of fully improved land, and, going a step further, when fixing the mini- 
mum and maximum of rate allowable on unimproved land, imposed what will be 
noted to be practically a penalty upon land altogether unimproved.. 

While the law laid down in 1890, and as amended in 1902, gives symmetrical 
rating, the necessary stimulus has been maintained by the exclusion of all improve- 
ments from any tax. 

Coming now to rentals, it would appear obvious that with taxation on the land 
only, the jentals from improved properties can be lower than they would otherwise 
require to be were the improvements also taxed, and yet give as good a percentage 
of profit to the owner on his investment; or, put in another way, that a. better build- 
ing could be provided without the owner having to be penalised for his enterprise. 
If there is truth in the argument against land taxation on the score that it will lead 
to the excessive utilisation of the land., then the removal of the tax off the improve- 
ments should be some inducement for liberal construction on the part of the building- 
owner. 

The taxation of the unimproved values of land in any area, omitting altogether 
a tax on improvements, necessarily lightens the burden in the instance of improved 
properties. This should, and does, enable the rent charge to be lessened. 

Reverting again to the instances quoted as to advice tendered land-owners 
resident outside the State and projecting improvements upon their holdings, it also 
became necessary in such instances, when explaining the Queensland system of local 
taxation, to emphasise the fact that it was not requisite to add anything extra. to 
the rent or interest looked for, to provide for fresh taxation, as none would arise 
through the property becoming more valuable owing to its further improvement. 

Logically — other things being equal — money should be more profitably expended 
upon improvements in Queensland than anywhere else,! owing. to their exemption 
from local taxation, and, other things being equal, there is less incentive to expend 


* Reference is made to lands of a business nature only, not to reserves, parks, &c. 
t These discussions also exhibit strange inconsistencies on the part of the two Houses. Any 
advance on the part of one House in the particular direction of the exclusion of improvements 
from taxation being jealously regarded by the other, so that we find what the Assembly sees fit to 
advocate stoutly opposed by the Council, and the very same ideas, if promulgated in the Council, 
strongly condemned by the Assembly. 

\ No attention is paid herein to the isolated instances in which unimproved land value taxation 
has been applied under the half-hearted permissive legislation in New Zealand, where the question, 
not being decided by the Government and with every facility provided to allow any area to keep 
changing its principles of rating, no stability of values can be relied on. 
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money in land in Queensland than anywhere else, owing to the unimproved value of 
land having to bear all the local tax. 

It also follows that one incidence of the unimproved land value system of rating 
is the imposition of a tax on the unearned increment in respect to land ; or, to carry 
this a step further, it amounts to the shifting of a considerable portion of any incre- 
ment from the individual land proprietor to the property owner at large. 

In considering any beneficial incidence of the system as regards real estate, 
it must be remembered that, in Brisbane, for instance, the tax on land values, is 
expended in the main upon services that may be regarded as more or less beneficial 
from a property owner’s standpoint; that services of a personal nature, such as 
sanitary services, are not rated upon the land, and that a variety of services, of an 
onerous or national character, often undertaken by local government in other 
countries, are not a burden upon our local authorities. 

One argument used against taxation on unimproved land values, viz., that the 
same must lead to over-utilisation of the land — has not been, so far, tested in this 
State. This question of overcrowding land must always be to some extent affected 
in accordance with the liberality or otherwise which controlled the original cutting 
up. Legislation on the lines of the Queensland Undue Subdivision of Lands Act 
could always beneficially lessen dangers in this connection. 

Except in the instance of individual properties, the question of an excess of 
value in the improvements compared with the land value, has not been acutely 
presented to date in Queensland. The condition of things obtaining in large cities 
wherein improvements largely exceed the land values, would, under an unimproved 
land value basis for taxation, bring into prominence the disproportion of the value 
of the property responsible for the rates in comparison with the total value of the 
property benefiting under the expenditure of the same. 

One sharp incidence under any sudden introduction of the Queensland system 
of unimproved land value rating to highly-improved centres cannot be avoided, 
however intangible the same may appear — viz., an immediate appreciation of the 
capital value of existing improvements, owing to the sweeping away of so much of 
the hereditary burden of taxation from this class of property, while the opposite 
result must occur with land which has in the past only borne a portion of the tax 
in common with the improvements — and most markedly will this operate in the 
places wherein unoccupied land has been held altogether exempt from taxation. 

Expressed in its personal application, the introduction of. the Queensland 
system would require some property owners to be taxed more heavily in the future, 
in order to make good the reductions in the contributions of other property owners. 

The Basis of Valuation. 

There appear to be no means of estimating to what extent practical experience, 
or even solid' belief, may have supplemented mere theory when the principle, of 
rating on unimproved land values as the basis for raising local revenues was being 
evolved in Queensland. 

There was certainly no advocacy upon extreme lines such as ‘ that it « was 
suggested to exact payment according to advantages conferred,” or that the 
benefit received should be a controlling factor of the charge made,” though this 
principle was to some extent recognised and approved. 

Very little consideration appears to have been given to the. fact- that a bene- 
ficial incidence to land, arising from the expenditure of revenue raised through a tax 
on the same land, approximates to an earned increment. 

The principle of a distinctly traceable improvement or return for a particular 
tax is provided for in the statutes, under the head, of “ Separate Rates. . 

A separate rate in Queensland is, however, like the general rates, restricted 
to land only, and does not look for contribution from other forms of property which 
may also be benefited. , 

Another name for such a rate would be a “ Betterment Tax. In the U mted 
States it would be termed a “ Special Assessment.” 

Of a similar class is the “ Site-value Tax,” so much debated at home. 

This principle is as old as local government. A statute, dating back to 1427, 
in England empowered the collection of the expenses involved over repairs neces- 
sitated by the inundation of the sea, from all whose landed interests received 
benefit therefrom. 


* 6 Henry VI., chapter V. 
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Special clauses, embodying the principle, were introduced into an Act in 1667, 
regulating the rebuilding of London after the great fire. 

Such statutes provided the genesis of the principle which has made consider- 
able headway in America. 

While the power to levy special assessment has application over most of the 
United States, it has by no means there, or elsewhere, been applied as any guiding 
principle in general municipal taxation. 

It was left to the youngest of the Australian colonies to evolve, or, at any 
rate, to practically apply, for general local taxation purposes a system which, 
however far it may go or fall short, was believed to embody to a considerable 
extent the promotion-of-improvements principle, a principle which, while it had 
been theorised upon by many, was never so convincingly stated as to persuade any 
people to its extensive adoption on any broad lines. 

It is a system neither borrowed by their legislators nor accepted by the people 
of Queensland ready-made from others, but one educed, as the gradual development 
of legislation proves, more or less subconsciously from the germ of the. idea, which 
in its integrity is an excellent belief — viz., that a premium should be held out, or, 
at worst, no discouragement offered, to the improvement of the unexploited lands 
of a new country. 

It is a system that in its Queensland application is intended to provide for 
some reasonable advantage accruing to the land taxed, and which has worked in 
operation with fewer difficulties than its most sanguine supporters could have 
anticipated. 

Although raising considerable local revenues on unimproved land values has 
so far met with little objection, it by no means follows that very profound study 
has been accorded to the subject by those most interested — viz., the ratepayers 
themselves. 

As further duties come under local government jurisdiction the present system 
cannot escape from very critical examination, for manifestly there is a limit to 
the burden which will be accepted upon any single class of property. 

Should any other land tax come into force, the contributions now more or less 
cheerfully paid for local government purposes would be very differently regarded. 
While discontent has. to date been so limited, when the Government proposed a 
couple of years since to make the Brisbane 'General Hospital a • partial charge 
upon the local authorities in the metropolitan areas, the greatest exception was 
taken to one form of property — land only — being saddled with such hospital main- 
tenance, and, partly for this reason, in the end the proposal was dropped. 

'No unreasonable opposition to the extension of the duties and powers of local 
government bodies is anticipated in Queensland, and in the case of such the sound 
principle would doubtless be conceded that, to secure economic administration, 
a portion of the moneys to be expended must be locally raised; yet it may be 
accepted that ratepayers will stoutly resist the imposition of fresh duties, especially 
such as are of a national character, unless the State is prepared to make due 
allowance for this aspect. 

So long as the local tax raised from land is not excessive and is expended upon 
services from which the land rated derives reasonable benefit — and always pro- 
vided no other land tax is imposed — there does not appear at present much likelihood 
of discontent in Queensland. 

'Recognition is assumed of the fact that increment in land value is not solely 
derivable from municipal out-go nor land always benefited by such expenditure; 
that if expenditure be excessive, and to provide for the same an excessive tax be 
requisitioned to the diminishment of the land-owners’ net return, this may imply 
actual depreciation of the capital value of the land. 

As taxes increase, however, and especially as fresh duties have to be undertaken, 
all the issues will be less simple ; other forms of property — as was instanced in the 
fight over the Brisbane hospitals question — will be looked to for contribution as 
well as land, and the equally valid question of the equity of the State bearing its 
fair share of all expenditure upon duties partaking of an onerous or national 
character cannot be ignored. 

While it may be inexpedient for local government to trespass into the domain 
of customs, excise, or income taxes, there is no apparent adequate reason why a 
portion of the State-raised funds should not be handed over to local government. 
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Through the State funds the local authority should reasonably look to secure some 
revenue which would include due recognition of two important factors in municipal 
finance (not satisfactorily accounted for under a land tax) — viz., “ ability to pay — - 
and the now equally recognised principle that “ persons as well as things ” should 
contribute. 
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